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1947 Highlights 


This is the first Annual Report in which the accounts of the parent Company have been consoli¬ 
dated with those of certain of its affiliates. The Consolidation covers essentially the domestic 
manufacturing activities of the General Electric family. Data shown in this Report relate to the 
consolidated accounts unless accompanied by a notation to the contrary. The purpose and effects 
of this change in practice are stated on page 3. 

The Net Income available for dividends (net profit) for the year was $93,298,940 which was 
equivalent to 7 2 cents on each dollar of sales and to $3 30 a share of common stock. Cash dividends 
of approximately $46,100,000, or $1.60 a share, were paid to an average of 249,351 stockholders. 
Earnings not distributed as dividends were retained in the business as working capital to avoid, if 
possible, borrowing additional funds. (Sec page 6). 

Net Sales (shipments) billed to customers totaled $1,330,776,375- After allowing for price differ¬ 
entials, the indicated physical output was more than double that for 1940, which was the prewar 
peak year for sales (sec page 4). 

Product Prices have been kept as low as possible consistent with the yield of a reasonable profit. 
Selective price increases equivalent to 9 per cent were made effective in 1947. General Electric’s 
weighted average prices during the year were only 33 per cent higher than in 1940, in contrast with 
a 78 per cent increase in prices for all manufactured products. Price reductions made effective January 
1, 1948, will save consumers an estimated $50,000,000 in 1948. (Seepage 5). 

The Company’s Plant Expansion and modernization program should be largely completed in 
1948. At the close of 1947, exclusive of facilities operated for the U.S. Government, General Electric 
had 125 plants located in 90 cities and 22 states (sec pages 12 and 36). 

Employment and payrolls were at record high levels. There were 197,324 employees on the pay¬ 
roll at the close of 1947 and the average number employed was 185,696. Total earnings of employees 
aggregated $559,756,000, and average annual earnings per employee amounted to $3,014. The aver¬ 
age weekly earnings (take-home pay) for all hourly rated employees also reached a new high 
of $53 83. The latter amount, on a weighted basis, was 70 per cent greater than the average during 
1940, in contrast with an increase of 59 per cent in the “cost of living’’ during the same period (see 
page 7). 

For years General Electric’s management has recognized its Social Responsibilities and has accepted 
them to the best of its ability. Definite steps have been taken, however, to learn how to become as 
successful in providing jobs which satisfy the employees as the Company has been in supplying 
products which satisfy its customers (see page 9). 
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Source and Allocation of Each Dollar of Receipts 


AVERAGE—BIGHT 
PREWAR YEARS 

1934-1941 


AVERAGE—POUR 
WAR YEARS 


1942-1945 


YEAR 1947 


(cents) 


(cents) 


(cents) 


Each dollar received came from the following sources: 

Sales of products and services to customers. 

Dividends and interest on investments, etc.—net. 


Each dollar received was allocated as follows: 

Compensation of employees;.36.8 

Job dividends—pensions, insurance, social security taxes 
and all other employee benefits. 2.4 

Total to, or for the benefit of, employees 

For the wearing out of plant and equipment. 

For federal taxes on income. 

For raw materials, processed parts, supplies, etc., pur¬ 
chased, and for all other costs, expenses and charges 


Total cost of operating the business 

Dividends declared payable to stockholders.10.5 

Earnings reinvested in the business.:. 0.7 


Total to, or for the benefit of, stockholders (net profit) 


96.9 

99.2 

99.1 

31 

0.8 

0.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


35 4-a 

398 


2.2 

32 

39.2 

37.6-a 

43-0 

38 

2.4 

2.1 

7.3 

9.7 

4.8 

38.5 

46.4-a-c 

43-0-1 

88.8 

96.1-b 

92.9 


32 

34 


0.7 

37 

11.2 

39-b 

71 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


a—During war years many products sold by the Company were manufactured by other companies on a 
sub-contract basis. The acquisition cost of such products was reflected in the accounts as “materials, 
etc." because the labor involved was not performed by Company employees. As a result, during these 
years, the portion of each dollar of receipts allocated as compensation for Company employees was 
relatively lower , and, conversely, the portion for “materials, etc." was relatively higher than otherwise 
would have been the case. 

b—Reflects the direct and indirect effects of generally higher war-time operating costs and the direct effect 
of profit limiting war-time taxes. 

c—To a considerable extent the increased cost of “materials, processed parts, etc.,” purchased since the 
war began, reflects increases in the general level of wages. This is due to the fact that a substantial 
portion of the cost of such items actually represents "labor" cost, indirectly, in the form of wages paid 
by others for every processing operation through which the “materials, etc.” have previously passed. 

Note: Data for 1946 not included because all relationships were distorted due to effect of strike. 
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Schenectady , N. Y., March 12, 1948 



To the Stockholders: 

This Annual Report is an accounting of your management’s stewardship during the year 
1947. It is intended to show, as clearly and concisely as possible, how General Electric dis¬ 
charged its obligations to you, the owners of the business—to its employees, its customers 
and the general public. 

Highlights of the year s operations, and an index of subjects covered in this Report, are 
shown on page 1. The paragraphs which follow, and also the Yearbook section beginning 
on page 26, review in some detail the more significant matters relating to the Company’s 
1947 operations and its financial position at the close of the year. 

Basis of Consolidation 

Heretofore, except in a few cases involving special circumstances, all financial and statis¬ 
tical data reported by your Company have related exclusively to transactions and accounts 
of the parent Company—General Electric. This means that its accounts have not been con¬ 
solidated with those of any of its affiliates, which are companies a majority of whose voting 
stock General Electric owns. However, the parent Company’s investment in its affiliates, 
and the operating results of such companies, have been reflected in the financial statements 
of your Company for many years on the basis outlined in Note 3 on page 22 of this Report. 

Because the Directors believe that the stockholders should be given as comprehensive a 
picture as possible of General Electric affairs, and also because of the growing importance of 
the manufacturing affiliates in terms of investment and business volume, all financial sta¬ 
tistics will be reported hereafter on a basis which consolidates with the accounts of the 
parent Company the accounts of certain affiliated companies whose voting stock is 100 per 
cent owned by your Company, directly or indirectly, as described in Note 1 on page 18 of 
this Report. Essentially the consolidation covers the domestic manufacturing activities of the 
General Electric family because it does not include affiliates whose business is conducted 
outside the United States or those domestic companies whose principal activities are in the 
fields of merchandising, finance, etc. 

Broadly speaking, the consolidated financial statements differ from statements relating 
only to the accounts of the parent Company in the following significant respects: (1) 
the sales volume is increased by the difference between the total sales of the affiliates 
included in the consolidation and the amount of intercompany transactions; (2) net 
income reflects the parent Company’s equity in the total net earnings or losses of the 
affiliates included in the consolidation whereas formerly it reflected only the amounts re¬ 
ceived as dividends from such companies; and (3) various asset, liability and other balance 
sheet accounts are increased (and the “Investments” account reduced) by the aggregate of 
the balances in corresponding accounts of the affiliates consolidated. 

All comments and statistics included in the text and exhibits of this Report relate to the 
consolidated accounts unless accompanied by a specific notation to the contrary. 
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Net Sales Billed 

Net sales billed by General Electric and its consolidated affiliates, covering products 
shipped and services rendered to customers, amounted to $1,330,776,375 for 1947. The 
corresponding amounts, in millions of dollars, are shown for each of the past fourteen 
years in the accompanying chart: 
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Net Sales Billed 
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DOLLARS 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941a 1942 b 1943 b 1944 b 1945 c 1946d 1947 

183.9 232.7 299 1 387.5 292.6 342.3 456.5 744.1 964.5 1 , 377.2 1 , 447.1 1 , 378.3 768.9 1 , 330.8 

a- Year of conversion to war-time production; includes substantial amount of defense business, 
b- Almost entirely war production. U S. Government and its agencies were the principal customers, 
c - Year of reconversion to peoce-time production; approximately 75 per cent war production. 

d- Parent Company s principal plants closed during nine weeks strike; production olso odversely affected 
by shortages of materials, parts, etc., resulting from strikes m other industries. 


Comparisons of the 1947 sales volume with that for the years 1941-1946, inclusive, are 
not of too great significance for reasons which relate to the war, directly or indirectly, as 
indicated by the footnotes to the above chart. It does seem significant, however, that even 
after making allowance for price differentials—and thus obtaining an approximation of 
the output on a physical basis—the 1947 volume was more than double that for 1940, which 
was the prewar peak year in point of sales. 

Income from Sales 

After deducting from net sales billed all costs, expenses and other charges (except Federal 
taxes on income) incident to operations for the year under review, the remainder—repre¬ 
senting income from sales—was $145,280,350. The income from sales in 1947 was equivalent 
to only 10.9 cents on each dollar of sales, in contrast with an average of 16.0 cents for the 
eight prewar years ended with 1941, due principally to the fact that increases in prices 
of your Company’s products in 1947 were not, as a matter of policy, permitted to keep 
pace with the increased cost of operating the business. To your management this seemed 
the best course to follow not only because it would accomplish the most good for the great¬ 
est number of people at the moment, but also from the long-term operating standpoint. If, for 
example, margins could be improved slowly through the medium of lower production costs 
instead of quickly through inflationary price increases, it was felt that the Company would 
be on a much more sound operating basis after the current sellers’ market ceased to exist. 
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Prices and Pricing Policy 

In considering the broad subject of operating income, attention is once again directed to 
the very close relationship between wages and prices in general. This relationship has an 
important effect on the operations of companies like General Electric which purchase large 
quantities of processed materials and component parts for use in the manufacture of complete 
end-products. The reason why this is so is that although such items are acquired in the 
form of ‘ materials," a very substantial portion of their cost to the purchaser actually rep¬ 
resents labor cost, indirectly, in the form of wages paid by others for every processing 
operation through which these "materials" have previously passed. The same condition 
exists, but usually to a lesser degree, in connection with most other items or services pur¬ 
chased ', such as transportation, fuel and operating supplies. 

During 1947, as a consequence of the continuing upward spiral of wages and prices gen¬ 
erally, and notwithstanding the fullest possible utilization of advantages offered by large 
volume, technological improvements and modern plant facilities, it was impossible for your 
Company to absorb all of the higher operating costs incurred, and still maintain reason¬ 
able margins, at the price levels prevailing for its products at the beginning of the year. 
Accordingly, selective price increases equivalent to 9 per cent, on a weighted average basis, 
were made effective during 1947, such increases having been entirely in keeping with the 
Company s long established policy of selling its products at the lowest possible prices 
consistent with the yield of a reasonable profit. As of December 31, 1947, therefore, the 
selling prices of all General Electric products, on a weighted average basis, were 36 per 
cent higher than in 1940, and for the entire year 1947 they averaged 33 per cent higher than 
in 1940. Corresponding figures for the parent Company, alone, were 38 per cent and 35 
per cent, respectively. 

In these times when it seems so important that everyone make a maximum of effort to 
turn, or at least to stem, the tide of rising prices, your management is pleased to be able to 
report that, percentagewise, the prices of General Electric products have increased less 
than half as much since 1940 as have the prices of all manufactured products, and substan¬ 
tially less than the prices of those items which have an important effect on operating 
costs, as shown by the accompanying chart. 



b-AII hourly rated employees - weighted average basis. 

c- Weighted averoge bosis. For the Parent Company, alone, the corresponding figure was 35 per cent. 
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The price reductions made effective as of January 1, 1948, constituted further tangible 
evidence of your management's attempts to reverse the inflationary spiral. As previously 
announced, such price reductions, which ranged from three per cent to ten per cent—averag¬ 
ing somewhat more than five per cent, applied to a wide variety of consumer items and also 
to many components supplied to other manufacturers. These reductions in prices are esti¬ 
mated to involve savings, at the consumer level, of approximately $50,000,000 during 1948. 


Net Income and Dividends 


The net income of General Electric and its consolidated affiliates, representing the excess 
of income from all sources over the total of all costs, expenses and other charges applicable 
to 1947 operations, amounted to $95,298,940. This net income, or profit available for divi¬ 
dends, was equivalent to 7.2 cents on each dollar of sales and to $3.30 a share of common stock. 

Because an increase in the amount of net income is essential for any business if it is to re¬ 
main solvent during periods of price inflation, the significant issue with respect to corporate 
earnings for 1947, in your management’s opinion, should be whether the amount was 
reasonable when considered in relation to the purchasing power of the dollar, to the volume 
of business done, and to the amount of capital invested. For your Company, the 1947 net 
income was equivalent to about $57,000,000 in terms of purchasing power at 1940 prices and 
the earnings rate of 7.2 cents on each dollar of sales was 38 per cent less than the average 
rate of 11.6 cents earned during the eight years 1934-1941, inclusive. Furthermore, before 
interest charges the 1947 net income was equivalent to a return of 15 8 per cent on total capital 
invested at the close of the year compared with a maximum prewar rate of 19 per cent 
and an average rate of 13 per cent for the eight years ended with 1941. Also, as will be noted 
from the accompanying chart, the profit available for dividends in 1947 showed a much 
smaller percentage of increase over 1940 than did either the sales volume or the earnings 
of employees. 





The cash dividends declared and paid per share of common stock during the year under 
review are shown in the following table. The dividend payments involved approximately 
$46,100,000 and were made to an average of 249,351 stockholders. 
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DIVIDENDS PER SHARE—1947 _ STOCKHOLDERS OF RECORD 


DECLARED 

PAID 

DATE DECLARED 

DATE PAID 

DATE 

NUMBER 

— 

$0.40 

11/22/46 

1/25/47 

12/20/46 

248 424 

$0.40 

0.40 

2/28/47 

4/25/47 

3/14/47 

248 975 

0.40 

0.40 

5/23/47 

7/25/47 

6/20/47 

249 627 

0.40 

0.40 

9/5/47 

10/25/47 

9/19/47 

249 362 

0.40 

— 

11/21/47 

1/26/48 

12/19/47 

249 440 

$1.60 

$1.60 












During 1947 the amount declared as dividends was lower in relation to the amount avail¬ 
able for dividends than in any other year since 1926. Although the Directors realized that 
larger dividends might appear to have been justified both by the amount of net income and 
by the decreased purchasing power of the dollar, it was their considered opinion that the 
long-term interests of the Company, and consequently of the stockholders, would best be 
served if the dividend rate remained unchanged in 1947, thus retaining in the business, for 
use as working capital, a substantial portion of the year’s earnings. The more important 
factors which influenced the Directors in reaching this conclusion were: (1) the much greater 
than normal risks inherent in operating the business during periods of inflation; (2) the 
proportionately larger amount of capital required for inventories, receivables, plant 
and equipment, etc., due to expanded sales volume and to much higher replacement costs; 
and (3) the desire to avoid, if possible, having to borrow additional funds. 

Employees and Their Earnings 

There were 197,324 employees on the payroll at the close of 1947, a record number and 
an increase of 18,395, or 10 per cent, during the year under review. The average number 
employed during 1947 was 185,696, also a new record. 

The accompanying chart, comparing the number of employees and stockholders, shows 
the trends in employment since 1934 and illustrates a point which is frequently over¬ 
looked, namely, that the Company’s owners outnumber its employees. 



Employees 56.059 63,048 70.199 85,947 68,809 71,485 85.746 121.326 151,644 184.445 180,018 161,822 159,435 185,696 

Stockholders 182,311 185,975 188,319 196,309 207.702 209,627 211,622 217,398 220,504 226,386 232,925 238,975 246,013 249,351 
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Total earnings of employees in 1947 aggregated $559,756,000, a record amount and ap¬ 
proximately six times the amount of the Company’s profit available for dividends. The 
average annual earnings per employee amounted to $3,014, also a record. 

The average weekly earnings, or take-home pay, for all hourly rated employees reached 
a new high of $53-83 in 1947. These weekly earnings, on a weighted average basis, were 
70 per cent greater in 1947 than in 1940 (although the average number of hours worked 
was no greater) compared with a 59 per cent increase in the “cost of living,” as measured 
by the U.S. Department of Labor’s index of consumer prices, during the same period. 

It is the policy of your Company to pay its employees what is right in a particular com¬ 
munity—all things considered—for the skill, care, effort and working conditions involved 
in comparable jobs under similar circumstances. This policy applies whether it involves the 
compensation of executives or of rank and file employees. 

Capable executive management is of vital importance to the successful operation of any 
business, and such management is, in effect, a “commodity” which must be paid for at 
market prices. The compensation of executive management in General Electric is deter¬ 
mined by a committee of the Board of Directors, no member of which is an officer of 
the Company, and the following statistics concerning the total compensation received by 
all officers of the parent Company during 1947 (salaries for 1947 plus extra compensation for 
1946, paid in 1947) may be of interest. 




after personal 


GROSS 

FEDERAL INCOME 


AMOUNT* 

TAXES 

President. 

Chairman of the Board. 

Vice President—Assistant to the President. . 

$ 166 750 

108 666 

75 833 

$ 47 055 

38 230 

32 100 

All other officers. 

351 .249 

1 098 520 

117 385 
624 875 

Total—all officers. 

$1 449 769 

$742 260 


* Since extra compensation for 1947 has not yet been allocated to individuals, 
total compensation for 1947 (1947 salaries plus 1947 extra compensation) can¬ 
not be calculated at this time. The 1947 extra compensation fund is greater than 
that for 1946 (sec page 24) because the Company’s earnings were greater and 
thus the total compensation of this group for 1947 will be a larger sum than 
the gross amount shown above. At a maxtmum however, the 1947 compensa¬ 
tion for all officers will be equivalent to less than two tenths of a cent on each 
dollar of consolidated sales in 1947 and, after allowance for corporate taxes, to 
less than four cents a share of common stock. 


Profit Sharing 

For many years General Electric and its affiliates have operated various incentive compen¬ 
sation plans for employees, including two plans authorized by the stockholders in 1934 for 
employees of the parent Company—an Extra Compensation Plan for managerial and super¬ 
visory personnel and a General Profit Sharing Plan for those who did not participate under 
the Extra Compensation Plan. Both plans were established to provide employees with in¬ 
centive for remaining in the Company’s service and for increasing its profit, the accomplish¬ 
ment of which purposes, of course, would benefit the stockholders as well as employees. 

The Extra Compensation Plan, in your management’s opinion, has consistently accom¬ 
plished these purposes, and is, therefore, being continued. This Plan has a relatively small 
number of participants, some 1,800 at present, who have been with the Company about 
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26 years, on the average. The participants include the executive officers, top management 
personnel, and others occupying key supervisory positions which regularly require them to 
make decisions having important effects on the Company’s operating results. Also, since 
they are generally able to see the effects of their personal efforts with reasonable promptness 
and regularity, they are continuously encouraged to adopt measures which make for more 
profitable operations. 

On the other hand the General Profit Sharing Plan, in your management’s opinion, be¬ 
came progressively less effective as an incentive and finally reached a stage where it had 
practically ceased to accomplish its purposes. For this and other reasons explained below, 
the Plan was discontinued as of December 31, 1947. 

The deteriorating effectiveness of the General Profit Sharing Plan as an incentive was 
attributable to the following two factors: 

(1) The number of participants was large—ranging from 41,000 to 136,000, including as many as 89,000 
employees with less than five years’ service. Most participants were non-supervisory employees who 
were able to see little, if any, relationship between individual effort and the profit sharing reward, and 
thus the great majority of them came to look upon such payments as “bonuses” which were received 
automatically whether or not they tried to work more effectively. 

(2) Whereas five years’ continuous service was an original requirement for eligibility to participate, that 
term was subsequently reduced to one year at the request of union representatives. This action greatly 
increased the number of participants and thus there was a resulting substantial dilution of each partici¬ 
pant’s share. Expansion in size of the organization without a commensurate improvement in profit 
results, of course, further aggravated this situation. 

There were two other principal reasons for terminating the General Profit Sharing Plan: 

(a) Profit sharing payments have always been considered as supplementary to basic wage and salary 
payments—rewards for doing jobs with better than average effectiveness. As long as base rates of pay 
were reasonable and proper and the Plan was really effective in accomplishing its purposes, the combined 
payments were entirely justified. Ever since “national wage patterns” became the order of the day, 
however, your Company has had to meet in full all flat rate increases, holiday payments, and other 
allowances negotiated by many unions and many companies throughout the country, irrespective of 
differences in operating problems or local conditions. As a result, certain rates of compensation reached 
higher levels than seemed economically sound under existing conditions and it appeared unwise to create 
further imbalance by continuing, in addition, to make profit sharing payments under a Plan which had 
become ineffective as an incentive. 

(b) Amendment of the Company Pension Plan as of September 1, 1946, resulted in extending its pro¬ 
visions to about 100,000 employees not previously eligible for pension benefits. Practically all of these 
employees, however, were eligible for participation in the General Profit Sharing Plan. Since this change 
involved the assumption by the Company of an initial additional liability of about $40,000,000 (for 
service prior to September 1, 1946) and an annual cost thereafter (for service subsequent to September 1, 
1946) substantially greater than the largest amount ever distributed as General Profit Sharing, these 
employees were given the opportunity to obtain pension benefits and a sense of security of far greater 
value to them than the benefits lost by termination of the General Profit Sharing Plan. 


Social Responsibilities 

For years General Electric’s management has recognized its social responsibilities and 
has accepted them to the best of its ability. In 1947, however, definite steps were taken to 
enable management to learn how to become as successful in providing jobs which satisfy 
the employees as the Company has been in supplying products which satisfy its customers. 
Briefly, this involves a carefully co-ordinated program for continuously obtaining accurate 
information and applying necessary corrective measures. From time to time, every supervisor 
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will personally interview each person reporting directly to him to determine just what the 
employee likes and dislikes about his job, working conditions, Company policies, etc., and 
what he does or does not understand about the social, political, and economic influences 
which surround his job with opportunities and limitations. Supervisory personnel, in turn, 
will receive training which will enable them to provide better leadership, to answer ques¬ 
tions promptly and accurately, to correct any misunderstandings, and to resolve any ob¬ 
stacles which stand in the way of providing completely satisfactory jobs. 


Current Assets 

Cash and marketable securities held at the close of 1947 amounted to $184,064,415, or 
about $17,500,000 more than at the close of 1946. There were a number of factors which, col¬ 
lectively, made it possible to meet the greatly increased capital requirements of the business 
during the past year without borrowing additional funds. For example, earnings for the 
year exceeded dividend payments by $49,000,000; approximately $43,000,000 of cash and 
marketable securities were acquired upon liquidation of Electrical Securities Corporation; 
and a refund of nearly $25,000,000 was obtained from the Government in settlement of claims 
relating to prior years’ taxes. Conversely, since corporate taxes on income for a given year 
are payable the following year, the cash outlay required for this purpose in 1947 involved 
only the relatively small amount of the Company’s liability for taxes on 1946 income. 
However, these factors, which otherwise would have produced a large increase in your 
Company’s cash balance at the close of 1947, were nearly offset by the additional capital 
required during the year for inventories, receivables, plant and equipment, etc., as a result 
of the expanded volume of business and of substantial increases in the general levels of wages, 
material prices, and construction costs. 

Securities in the portfolio were carried at $106,191,247, being the lower of amortized 
cost or quoted market prices. Included were $88,000,000 of securities of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment and its agencies, of which $53,000,000 mature or are callable within a year and 
$35,000,000 were long-term bonds acquired principally as a result of the liquidation of Elec¬ 
trical Securities Corporation. The balance of $18,000,000 consisted of high grade short¬ 
term commercial paper and Local Housing Authority notes, all maturing within a year. 

Inventories of General Electric and its consolidated affiliates, after verification and 
valuation on the basis stated in Note 4 on page 18, were carried at $345,227,270 on December 
31, 1947, an increase of $69,700,000, or 25 per cent, during the year. The net inventories at the 
close of each of the past fourteen years are tabulated below: 


1934 $ 63,082,101 

1933 67,923,626 

1936 82,692,132 

1937 123,629,343 

1938 87,021,167 

1939 91,684,335 

1940 118,478,769 


1941 .$208,805,354 

1942 283,354,613 

1943 . 275,536,169 

1944 245,195,220 

1945 . 198,715,495 

1946 . 275,541,266 

1947 . 345,227,270 


Progress has been made in correcting the unbalanced inventory condition which was 
reported at the close of 1946 and current inventories, while at an all-time year-end high, 
were reasonable in relation to sales volume, having been equivalent to 25.9 per cent as 
against an average of 23.9 per cent for the preceding thirteen years, as shown by the 
accompanying chart. 
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Investments 

Your Company’s investments in Affiliated Companies consist of its holdings of the capital 
stock of, and capital advances made to, all companies a majority of whose voting stock it 
owns and whose accounts are not consolidated with those of the parent Company. The basis 
upon which these investments were valued is stated in Note 3 on page 18 of this Report. 
Comments concerning the principal nonconsolidated affiliates appear below: 

Canadian General Electric Company , Ltd., reported net income, expressed in Canadian dollars, of $3,144,381 
for 1947 and $2,411,506 for 1946. The portion of these earnings available for the common stock outstand¬ 
ing, 95 4 per cent of which is owned by General Electric, was equivalent to $16.04 a share for 1947 and 
$12.16 a share for 1946. Dividends declared on common stock amounted to $8.00 a share in both 1947 
and 1946, the dividends received by General Electric having been included in income at $1,434,388 and 
$1,370,851, respectively—the amounts realized in U.S. dollars. 

General Electric Supply Corporation , a wholesale distributor with branches in more than 100 cities through¬ 
out the United States, had net income of $6,497,760 for 1947 compared with $4,370,321 for 1946. General 
Electric owns all of the common stock, which is the only class outstanding. No dividends were paid for 
1947 and those paid for 1946 totalled only $1,000,000, due to the fact that most of the Corporation’s 
earnings for the past two years have been needed to help finance its greatly expanded volume of business. 

As of December 31, 1947, the Corporation’s total borrowings, all from outside sources, amounted to 
$23,750,000 and were represented by short-term commercial paper sold at a discount. 

G.E. Employees Securities Corporation is an investment company which was organized to provide, in the 
form of debenture bonds and notes yielding regular and attractive rates of interest, safe mediums for the 
investment of employees’ savings (see Employees’ Savings Plan, page 24). The Corporation’s net income 
amounted to $1,807,206 for 1947 and $1,423,139 for 1946. On its common stock, the only class outstand¬ 
ing and all of which is owned by General Electric, dividends of $2,022,337 were paid in 1947 and $1,432,- 
800 in 1946. The dividends paid in 1947 included $1,293,337 representing the market value of 36,400 
shares of General Electric common stock distributed as dividends in kind. On December 31, 1947 the 
Corporation held in its portfolio, and carried at cost, 485,800 shares of General Electric common stock, 
this being the largest single holding of such stock. At the close of 1947, the market or fair value of the 
Corporation’s total assets was $123,788,000 (60 per cent in U.S. Government securities and cash and the 
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balance principally in preferred and common stocks) or 1.92 times its total liabilities, compared with a 
ratio of 2.08 times a year earlier. Its earnings for 1947 and 1946 were 2.08 times and 1.67 times, respec¬ 
tively, its fixed interest requirements. General Electric’s investment in the Corporation, represented by 
common stock and contributed capital surplus, cost $32,500,000 and is carried at a value of $46,015,350. 

Your Company’s investment in General Electric Common Stock, which consisted of 
39,140.36 shares held for corporate purposes, is carried at cost. There were 19,781.36 shares 
held at the beginning of the year and 36,420 shares were acquired, of which 36,400 were 
received as dividends in kind from G.E. Employees Securities Corporation. The 17,061 
shares disposed of during 1947 were distributed to employees, as payments under the Extra 
Compensation Plan for the year 1946, at market value at the time such payments were 
authorized. 

Miscellaneous Securities consist of your Company’s financial interests in various com¬ 
panies, including its minority holdings of the voting stock of such companies. These in¬ 
vestments are carried at market value or at estimated fair worth where no market value 
exists (with foreign currency values converted into U.S. dollars at exchange rates in effect 
on the last day of the year, less a discount) except those in Germany, Hungary, Japan, 
Italy and Java, which are carried at no value. 

A substantial portion of the increased investment in Miscellaneous Securities during 
1947 was due to the acquisition by General Electric, upon dissolution of Electrical Securities 
Corporation in February, 1947, of $31,716,000 of securities in this category which had been 
in the latter’s portfolio. As a result $31,716,000 was transferred to this account from the 
account Investments in Nonconsolidated Affiliates. Of the securities thus acquired, those 
remaining at December 31, 1947 were carried at $23,500,000 and are being converted into 
cash as rapidly as conditions warrant. 

Plant and Equipment 

The plant expansion and modernization program which your Company has had under 
way since early in 1940—first to meet the emergency requirements of defense and war pro¬ 
duction and later to help meet the unprecedented demand for peace-time electrical products 
—should be largely completed this year. Only two major projects which involve new con¬ 
struction remain unfinished at present and both are at Schenectady: (1) the facilities for 
steam turbine and electric generator production and (2) the new quarters for the Research 
Laboratory. The balance of the program, for the most part, involves equipment for facilities 
already in operation. The following statistics, which summarize the changes in physical 
facilities and also in the plant accounts, indicate the scope of the entire program. 

At the beginning of 1940 General Electric operated 49 plants, comprising some 27 million 
square feet of floor space, which were located in 42 cities and 16 states. During the eight 
years ended with 1947 a total of 98 plants were acquired and 22 were relinquished. At the 
close of 1947, therefore, and exclusive of facilities operated for the U.S. Government, 
there were 125 plants, comprising some 47 million square feet, which were located in 90 
cities and 22 states (page 36). Although the net increase in floor space during the eight year 
period was 74 per cent, the indicated 1947 physical output from these facilities, as previously 
stated, was more than double that obtained in 1940. 

Analyses of the changes in your Company’s plant and equipment accounts during the 
past eight years and the year 1947 only are shown on the following page. 
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YEARS 1940-1947 INCLUSIVE 


Plant and Equipment: 

Cost at beginning of period . $232,442,526 

Cost of additions . 371,469,519 

603,912,045 

Cost of dismantlements . 95,747,970 

Cost at end of period . 508,164,075 


Depreciation Reserves: 

At beginning of period. 

Additions charged to income 
Proceeds from sales, etc. 

Cost of dismantlements. 

At end of period. 

Plant and Equipment—net 

book value end of period $195,928,671 


$180,820,375 

215,048,601 

12,114,398 

407,983,374 

95,747,970 

312,235,404 


YEAR 1947 


$424,209,947 

101,962,664 

526,172,611 

18,008,536 

508,164,075 


$300,461,394 
28,333,723 
1,448,823 
330,243,940 
18,008,536 . 

312,235,404 


$195,928,671 


Details of the additions and dismantlements at cost, and of depreciation charged against 
income, are shown for the past eight years in the tabulation which follows (amounts in 
millions): 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT (COST) DEPRECIATION AND AMORTIZATION CHARGES 


% OF 


YEAR 

ADDITIONS 

DISMANTLEMENTS 

DEPRECIATION 

AMORTIZATION 

TOTAL 

SALES 

1940 

$ 23.5 

$ 8.2 

$ 16.7 

$ - 

$ 16.7 

3J% 

1941 

45.2 

9.0 

21.4 

2.1 

235 

3.2% 

1942 

31.7 

11.6 

198 

6.5 

26.3 

2.7% 

1943 

14.9 

9.6 

17.1 

10.0 

27.1 

2.0% 

1944 

133 

8.3 

17.5 

10.5 

28.0 

19% 

1945 

41.1 

12.5 

18.5 

251-a 

43.6-a 

3.2% 

1946 

' 99.8 

18.5 

21.5 

— 

21.5 

2.8% 

1947 

102.0 

18.0 

28.3 

— 

28.3 

21% 


$371.5 

$95.7 

$160.8 

$54.2 

$215.0 



a—Includes $17,050,000 for accelerated amortization of emergency facilities of which amount 
$11,650,000 was applicable to the years 1940-1944, inclusive. 


The management of your Company looks forward to the future with confidence, firm 
in its conviction that the long-term trend in the use of electricity and electrical products, 
both in this country and abroad, will be upward in spite of any temporary set-backs due to 
economic conditions. It also expects that General Electric will continue to lead the way in 
supplying progressively better electrical goods and services, whatever the requirements 
may be. 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors. 



PRESIDENT 
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GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 



49-year Record of Earnings and Dividends per Share of Present Common Stock (a) 


Cosh 


Yew Earnings Dividends 


-b 

-C 

1899.. 

S 66 

$ .11. 

1900 . 

.75. .. 

.19.. 

1901.. 

108 

.19... 

1902. 

1.21... 

.32 

1903.. 

.71.... 

.32... 

1904. 

.59 . 

.32. 

1905 

.61. 

32 

1906.. 

.62... 

.32. . 

1907. 

.41 

32 

1908 

.30 

32.. 

1909(d) 

.40 

.32 

1910 

.67. 

.32... 

1911... 

.59 . . 

.32. . 

1912.... 

.85. . 

.42... 

1913.... 

.67... 

.42 .. 

1914... 

58. 

.42 

1915.... 

.60.... 

.42. 

1916.. 

96 

.42. 

1917.... 

1.39 . 

.47. 

1918 ... 

.79 ... 

42 

1919 ... 

1.16... 

.44. 

1920.. 

95 

46 

1921.... 

.77... 

48 . 

1922 

.93 

.50... 

1923... 

1.15 ... 

.50. 

1924 . 

1.32.... 

.50... 

1925... 

1.28 

.50 . 

1926 . 

1.54 . . . . 

.69 

1927.... 

1.60 . 

1.19... 

1928 

1.79. . . 

1.50 . 

1929 .. 

2.24 

1.38 . . 

1930 

1.90. 

1.60 

1931.... 

1.33. 

1.60... 

1932. 

.41... 

.55... 

1933. . 

38 

.40. . . 

1934 

.57 ... 

.60... 

1935... 

99 

.70... 

1936... . 

1.58.... 

1.50.. 

1937 

2.16 

2 20 . .. 

1938.. 

95. 

90 

1939 

1.48 

1.40. . 

1940... 

1.96... 

1.85. 

1941... 

1.96 . 

1.75... 

1942... 

1.54 ... 

1.40. 

1943 

1.67... 

1.40 

1944.... 

1.85 

1.40. .. 

1945 .. 

2.05... 

1.60... 

1946.... 

1.49. ... 

1.60... 

1947.... 

3.30... 

1.60... 



o-Adjusted for stock dividends distributed prior to 1922 (see below); also for two increases in the number of shares (four shares for 
one in each case), one in May, 1926 and the other in January, 1930. b-Earnings of parent Company through 1933, and of parent 
Company ond consolidated affiliates thereafter, on the basis of the average number of shares outstanding. c-Cash dividends 
declared. For dividends distributed in stock, see below, d-Eleven months, due to change-over from fiscal year to calendar year. 


Stock Dividends —In addition to cash dividends, the following dividends have been distributed in stock: 
1902 —66 2 / 3 % in common stock, to restore a 40% reduction made in 1898; 1912 — 30% in common stock; 
1917—2% in common stock; 1918-1921 inclusive — 4% annually in common stock; 1922-1925 inclusive — 
5% annually in special* stock; 1924 —one share of Electric Bond and Share Securities Corporation stock; 
1926 —one dollar in special* stock; 1932 —'A share of Radio Corporation of America common stock. 

♦Special stock, par value $10 a share, paying 6% annual dividend. Retired in 1935 at $11 a share and accrued dividend. 
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General Electric Company and Affiliates 
Consolidated Statement of Income and Earned Surplus 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 



1947 

1946 

Net sales billed 

$1,330,776,375 

$768,863,313 

Costs, expenses, and other charges, except those shown separately below. 

1,157,162,302 

746,208,134 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 

28,333,723 

21,483,273 


1,185,496,025 

767,691,407 

Income from sales. 

145,280,350 

1,171,906 

Income from other sources: 



Interest and dividends from nonconsolidatcd affiliates. 

9,638,185 

8,381,254 

Other sundry revenue. 

7,129,935 

4,980,743 


16,768,120 

13,361,997 

Less: Interest and other financial charges. 

5,343,747 

1,284,895 


11,424,373 

12,077,102 

Total income, before charges or credits shown below. 

156,704,723 

13,249,008 

Charge or credit for: 



Federal taxes on income for year (Note 2). 

64,798,572 

3,893,353 

Claim for refund of prior years’ Federal taxes. 

— 

25,011,964 

Postwar adjustments and contingencies. 

3,750,000 

9,000,000 


61,048,572 

3 0,118,611 


95,656,151 

43,367,619 

Minority and nonconsolidatcd interests in net income. 

357,211 

358,769 

Net income applicable to General Electric Company common stock 

95,298,940 

43,008,850 

Earned surplus at beginning of year. 

168,998,537 

174,392,576 


264,297,477 

217,401,426 

Revaluation of investments in nonconsolidatcd affiliates for differences 



between net income or losses and dividends paid (Note 3). 

1,040,989 

2,274,99 3 


265,338,466 

215,126,433 

Dividends on General Electric Company common stock. 

46,106,854 

46,127,896 

Earned surplus at end of year 

$ 219,231,612 

$168,998,537 


The notes appearing on page 18 , which include a description of the basis of consolidation, constitute an integral 

part of this statement. 
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General Electric Company and 

i 


Assets 

DECEMBER 31, 1947 DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Current assets: 

Cash and marketable securities: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities (quoted market $106,225,267). . . 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserves: 

Customers. 

Nonconsolidatcd affiliates. 

Claim for refund of prior years* Federal taxes. 

Other. 

Inventories, less reserves (Note 4). 

Less: Progress collections on contracts. 

Price adjustments accrued. 

Total current assets. 

Investments: 

Nonconsolidatcd affiliates: 

Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 

Electrical Securities Corporation (Note 5). 

G.E. Employees Securities Corporation. 

General Electric Credit Corporation. 

General Electric Supply Corporation. 

Others. 

Total nonconsolidated affiliates (Note 3). 

General Electric common stock—cost (quoted market 

$1,399,268)... 

Miscellaneous securities—quoted market or fair value. . 

Less: Reserve for investments (Note 3). 

Total investments. 

Fixed assets: 

Plant and equipment—cost. 

Less: Depreciation reserves. 

Plant and equipment—net. 

Patents and franchises. 

Total fixed assets. 

Assets of special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. . . 
Employee withholding tax and benefit plan collections. 
Total assets of special funds—per contra. 

Other assets 

Total assets. 


$ 77.873.168 


$ 79,458,849 


106.191,247 ! 

5 184.064.415 

87,193,978 

$166,652,827 

124,906,327 


98,468,890 


53,276,768 


24,710,278 


— 


25,089,175 


11,503,164 

189,686,259 

12,686,169 

160,954,512 


345,227,270 


275,541,266 


718,977,944 


603,148,605 

57,555, 959 


31,585,249 


2,086,277 

59,642,236 

1,630,276 

33,213,525 


659,335,708 


569,935,080 


20,803,393 

46,015,350 

32,320,424 

11,956,083 

16,137,090 

127,232,340 


18,249,690 

74,653,978 

47,780,001 

12,818,552 

8,968,323 

15,575,127 

178,045,671 


1,195,732 

58,353,982 

186,782,054 

77,762,893 

109,019,161 

851,459 

33,752,092 

212,649,222 

85,503,599 

127,145,623 

508,164,075 

312,235,404 

195,928,671 

1 


424,209,947 

300,461,394 

123,748,553 

1 



195,928,672 


123,748,554 

34,892,037 

15,833,273 

50,725,310 

11,856,112 

$1,026,864,963 

13,989,044 

13,701,404 

27,690,448 

8,190,436 

$856,710,141 
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Affiliates—Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Capital 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. $ 56,853,904 

Due to nonconsolidatcd affiliates. 3,334,038 

Accrued Federal taxes on income for year (Note 2). 66,154,392 

Other accrued items (Note 6). 135,284,631 

Dividends unpaid. 11,521,968 

Total current liabilities. $ 273,150,933 

Notes payable (Note 7). 202,400,000 


Accounts payable and accruals—not current. 9,233,564 

Special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. . 34,892,037 

Employee withholding tax and benefit plan collections. . 15,833,273 

Total special funds—per contra. 50,725,310 

Deferred income. 2,122,436 

Miscellaneous reserves. 53,732,139 

Reserve for postwar adjustments and contingencies . — 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


$ 48,229,184 
5,520,705 
3,893,353 
111,123,020 
11,531,511 

$180,297,773 

202,850,000 

9,101,679 


13,989,044 

13,701,404 

27,690,448 

1,061,019 

50,917,415 


3,750,000 


General reserve (Note 3) 


17,432,163 


13,314,127 


Minority interest 


142,054 


149,408 


International General Electric Co., Inc. preferred stock 

held by G.E. Employees Securities Corporation. 5,000,000 5,000,000 

Special stock—6% cumulative; par value $10 (authorized 
and unissued 1,207,036 shares). 


Common stock and surplus: 

Common stock (authorized 29,600,000 shares no par 


value; issued 28,845,927.36 shares). 180,287,046 

Capital surplus (Note 3). 13,407,706 

Earned surplus. 219,231,612 

Total common stock and surplus. 412,926,364 


180,287,046 

13,292,689 

168,998,537 

362,578,272 


Total liabilities and capital 


$1,026,864,963 


$856,710,141 


The notes appearing on page 18 , which include a description of the basis of consolidation, constitute an integral part of this statement. 
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GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 



Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


1. Basis of consolidation: The consolidated financial statements include, in addition to the parent General Electric Company, those 
affiliated companies, 100% of whose voting stock is owned directly or indirectly by the parent, which cither conduct a domestic 
manufacturing business or arc engaged in activities directly related to the business of the parent Company and the domestic manu¬ 
facturing affiliates. Affiliated companies not included in the consolidation are carried on the Balance Sheet as “Investments.” In 
general, the nonconsolidated affiliates constitute companies conducting (a) a wholesale distribution business, (b) a financing or invest¬ 
ment business or (c) business outside the continental United States. The Statement of Income includes dividends received from the non- 
consolidated affiliates rather than the equity of the consolidated group in the earnings or losses of these affiliates and the Balance Sheet 
shows the equity of the consolidated group in the capital investment in these affiliates rather than their detailed assets and liabilities. 

2. Federal taxes on income: The tax liability for the year 1947 as shown on the Balance Sheet exceeds the amount charged against 
income in the Statement of Income principally because the tax payable on profits from sales of securities has been charged to the General 
Reserve since such profits arc credited to this reserve. 

3. Revaluation of investments in nonconsolidated affiliates: At each year end the book amount of the capital investment in each 
nonconsolidated affiliate is revalued to equal the amount of outstanding capital advances made to such affiliate plus the equity of the 
consolidated group in the then net worth of the affiliate computed on the same basis of accounting as that employed by the consolidated 
group. Accordingly, the net worth of the nonconsolidated affiliate, as computed for this purpose, is the amount remaining after allowance 
for (a) unrealized profits included in the inventory of such affiliate, (b) income taxes which may be payable upon subsequent distribu¬ 
tions by such affiliate from its undistributed earnings and (c) a safety factor exchange discount applicable to foreign currency assets. 

This revaluation is reflected in the consolidated statements as follows: (a) the amount of the revaluation which results from realiza¬ 
tion of profits or losses on sales of securities by the affiliate is credited or charged to the General Reserve, or, if the security involved is 
General Electric stock, to Capital Surplus; (b) the amount of the revaluation which is attributable to unrealized appreciation or de¬ 
preciation of miscellaneous securities held by the affiliate is credited or charged to the Reserve for Investments; (c) the remainder of the 
revaluation is credited or charged to Earned Surplus and is shown in the Statement of Income and Earned Surplus as “Revaluation of in¬ 
vestments in nonconsolidated affiliates for differences between net income or losses and dividends paid.” In general, therefore, the 
amount shown opposite this latter caption represents the earnings of the nonconsolidated affiliates for the applicable year, after 
adjustment for any increase or decrease in the intercompany profits included in their year-end inventories, less the aggregate amount of 
dividends paid by all such affiliates during the year. 

4. Inventories: Inventories were verified by physical count during the latter part of the year. They arc valued, in accordance with 
long established practice, at the lower of cost (w'hich does not include certain indirect manufacturing expenses) or market, less reserves. 
Inventory reserves make provision for possible losses on inactive and excess stocks, for possible price declines, and for unrealized intercom¬ 
pany profits. 

5. Investment in Electrical Securities Corporation: This Corporation was dissolved in February 1947 and General Electric Com¬ 
pany, the sole stockholder, received all its assets, subject to its liabilities, as a liquidating distribution in complete redemption and 
cancellation of its outstanding stock. 

6. Other accrued items: The amount shown opposite this caption as of December 31,1947, includes an accrual of $27,300,383 for 
payments made by the consolidated group to the General Electric Pension Trust in January and February 1948. The total amount paid or ac¬ 
crued for 1947 by both consolidated and nonconsolidated companies for future pension payments under the General Electric Pension 
Plan was $28,450,806. This amount constituted full funding of costs applicable to 1947 service and a partial liquidation of the unfunded 
cost of benefits applicable to service prior to September 1, 1946 Under the Plan as amended effective September 1, 1946, the Company and 
its participating affiliates are obligated to pay to the Trust currently the cost of current service benefits but the funding of the cost of bene¬ 
fits applicable to service prior to September 1,1946, is discretionary with the Board of Directors. Accordingly, no amount in excess of the 
payments herein described (and corresponding payments in prior years) has been accrued for the cost of past service benefits under the Plan. 

7. Notes payable: The amount shown opposite this caption includes borrowings of $200,000,000 by $he parent Company. Of this 
amount, $150,000,000 was borrowed from eleven insurance companies and one bank as Trustee of various trusts and is evidenced by 
twenty-year promissory notes dated December 2, 1946, bearing an interest rate of 2.55%, and $50,000,000 was borrowed from various 
banks and is evidenced by five-year notes dated December 3, 1946, bearing an interest rate of 1%%. Under the terms of the loan agree¬ 
ments applicable to the twenty-year notes, the Company must repay $3,000,000 per annum commencing in 1953 and has the right to re¬ 
pay an additional $7,500,000 annually commencing June 1, 1948, without payment of premium. Larger amounts may be repaid at any 
time upon payment of a premium which decreases as the notes approach maturity. The bank loans may be repaid at any time without 
payment of premium. The remainder of the consolidated indebtedness represents notes of General Electric Realty Corporation held 
by the General Electric Pension Trust. 

In addition to these borrowings by the consolidated group, General Electric Supply Corporation, a nonconsolidated affiliate, has 
borrowed funds from time to time on its own account through the sale of commercial paper having short term maturities. As of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1947, the aggregate amount of these borrowings w as $23,750,000. 
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General Electric Company (Parent) 
Statement of Income and Earned Surplus 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 



1947 

1946 

Net sales billed ... 

$1,186,345,868 

$679,078,216 

Costs, expenses, and other charges, except those shown separately below. 

1,030,661,047 

659,894,709 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 

25,582,829 

19,717,731 


1,056,243,876 

679,612,440 

Income or loss from sales. 

130,101,992 

554,224 

Income from other sources: 



Interest and dividends from affiliated companies. 

12,683,712 

10,071,650 

Other sundry revenue. 

3,901,416 

1,971,230 


16,585,128 

12,042,880 

Less: Interest and other financial charges. 

5,105,171 

1,219,067 

• 

11,479,957 

10,823,813 

Total income, before charges or credits shown below. 

141,581,949 

10,289,589 

Charge or credit for: 



Federal taxes on income for year (Note 2). 

37,000,000 

250,000 

Claim for refund of prior years’ Federal taxes. 

— 

24,000,000 

Postwar adjustments and contingencies. 

3,750,000 

9,000,000 


53,250,000 

3 2,750,000 

Net income for the year 

88,331,949 

43,039,589 

Earned surplus at beginning of year. 

168,998,537 

174,392,576 


257,330,486 

217,432,165 

Revaluation of investments in affiliates for differences between net income 



or losses and dividends paid (Note 3). 

8;007,980 

2,305,732 


265,338,466 

215,126,433 

Dividends on common stock. 

46,106,854 

46,127,896 

Earned surplus at end of year 

$ 219,231,612 

$168,998,537 


The notes appearing on page 22 constitute an integral part of this statement . 
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General Electric Company 


Assets 


Current assets: 

Cash and marketable securities: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities (quoted market $106,187,067). . . 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserves: 

Customers. . 

Affiliated companies. 

Claim for refund of prior years’ Federal taxes. 

Other.(. 

Inventories, less reserves (Note 4). 

Less: Progress collections on contracts. 

Price adjustments accrued. 

Total current assets. 

Investments: 

Affiliated companies: 

Domestic manufacturing companies. 

International General Electric Company, Inc. 

Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 

Electrical Securities Corporation (Note 5). 

G.E. Employees Securities Corporation. 

General Electric Credit Corporation. 

General Electric Supply Corporation. 

Others. 

Total affiliated companies (Note 3). 

General Electric common stock—cost (quoted market 

$1,399,268). 

Miscellaneous securities—quoted market or fair value. . 

Less: Reserve for investments (Note 3). 

Total investments. 

Fixed assets: 

Plant and equipment—cost. 

Less: Depreciation reserves. 

Plant and equipment—net. 

Patents and franchises. 

Total fixed assets. 

Assets of special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. . . 
Employee withholding tax and benefit plan collections.. 
Total assets of special funds—per contra. 

Other assets . 

Total assets . 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 DECEMBER 31, 1946 


$ 68,856,630 


$ 69,978,413 


106,153,047 

$175,009,677 

87,095,313 

$157,073,726 

99,630,698 


82,914,436 


53,039,549 


33,296,427 


— 


24,000,000 


9,642,085 

162,312,332 

11,009,078 

151,219,941 


316,241,602 


251,060,863 


653,563,611 


559,354,530 

49,792,372 


23,292,730 


2,086,277 

51,878,649 

1,650,276 

24,925,012 


601,684,962 


534,431,518 


43,909,039 


35,631,447 


49,637,238 


47,647,532 


20,803,393 


18,249,690 


— 


74,653,978 


46,015,350 


47,780,001 


32,320,424 


12,818,552 


11,956,083 


8,968,323 


8,047,952 


7,629,312 


212,689,479 


253,378,835 


1,195,732 


851,459 


26,482,621 


2,073,703 


240,367,832 


256,303,997 


77,762,895 

162,604,939 

85,505,599 

170,800,398 

443,772,935 


372,910,042 


281,961,056 


271,898,671 


161,811,899 


101,011,371 


1 


1 



161,811,900 


101,011,372 

34,892,037 


13,989,044 


14,946,392 

49,838,429 

13,075,585 

27,064,629 


5,589,984 


4,582,686 


$981,530,214 


$837,890,603 
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(Parent) Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Capital 


Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Due to affiliated companies. 

Accrued Federal taxes on income for year (Note 2) 

Other accrued items (Note 6). 

Dividends unpaid. 

Total current liabilities. 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


$ 45,425,300 
12,888,796 
58,108,635 
123,677,718 
11,521,968 

$251,622,417 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


$ 39,574,699 
29,822,292 
250,000 
103,363,215 
11,531,511 

$184,541,717 


Notes payable (Note 7) 


200,000,000 


200,000,000 


Accounts payable and accruals—not current 


8 , 531,122 


7,645,708 


Special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. . 34,892,037 

Employee withholding tax and benefit plan collections. . 14,946,392 

Total special funds—per contra. 49,838,429 


13,989,044 

13,075,585 

27,064,629 


Miscellaneous reserves . 43,140,719 

Reserve for postwar adjustments and contingencies . — 

General reserve (Note 3). 15,471,163 


Special stock —6% cumulative; par value $10 (authorized 
and unissued 1,207,036 shares). 

Common stock and surplus: 

Common stock (authorized 29,600,000 shares no par 


value; issued 28,845,927.36 shares). 180,287,046 

Capital surplus (Note 3). 13,407,706 

Earned surplus. 219,231,612 

Total common stock and surplus. 412,926,364 


40,506,924 


3,750,000 


11,803,353 


180,287,046 

13,292,689 

168,998,537 

362,578,272 


Total liabilities and capital 


$981,530,214 


$837,890,603 


The notes appearing on page 22 constitute an integral part of this statement. 
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ELECTRIC 



Notes to Parent Company Financial Statements 


/. General: The parent Company financial statements reflect the accounts of General Electric Company only; affiliated 
companies arc carried on the Balance Sheet as Investments. The Statement of Income includes dividends received from the 
affiliates rather than the parent's equity in their earnings or losses, and the Balance Sheet shows the parent's equity in their capital 
investment rather than their detailed assets and liabilities. 

2 . Federal taxes on income: The tax liability for the year 1947 as shown on the Balance Sheet exceeds the amount charged 
against income in the Statement of Income principally because the tax payable on profits from sales of securities has been charged 
to the General Reserve since such profits are credited to this reserve. 

3. Revaluation of investments in affiliates: At each year end the book amount of the capital investment in each affiliate 
is revalued to equal the amount of outstanding capital advances made to such affiliate plus General Electric's equity in the then 
net worth of the affiliate computed on the same basis of accounting as that employed by the parent. Accordingly, the net worth 
of each affiliate, as computed for this purpose, is the amount remaining after allowance for (a) unrealized profits included in the 
inventory of the affiliate, (b) income taxes which may be payable upon subsequent distributions by the affiliate from its undis¬ 
tributed earnings and (c) a safety factor exchange discount applicable to foreign currency assets. 

This revaluation is reflected in the parent Company statements as follows: (a) the amount of the revaluation which results 
from realization of profits or losses on sales of securities by the affiliate is credited or charged to the General Reserve, or, if the 
security involved is General Electric stock, to Capital Surplus; (b) the amount of the revaluation which is attributable to unreal¬ 
ized appreciation or depreciation of miscellaneous securities held by the affiliate is credited or charged to the Reserve for Invest¬ 
ments; (c) the remainder of the revaluation is credited or charged to Earned Surplus and is shown in the Statement of Income and 
Earned Surplus as "Revaluation of investments in affiliates for differences between net income or losses and dividends paid.” In 
general, therefore, the amount shown opposite this latter caption represents the earnings of the affiliates for the applicable year, 
after adjustment for any increase or decrease in the intercompany profits included in their year-end inventories, less the 
aggregate amount of dividends paid by all affiliates during the year. 

4. Inventories: Inventories were verified by physical count during the latter part of the year. They arc valued, in accordance 
with long established practice, at the lower of cost (which does not include certain indirect manufacturing expenses) or market, 
less reserves. Inventory reserves make provision for possible losses on inactive and excess stocks, for possible price declines, and 
for unrealized intercompany profits. 

5. Investment in Electrical Securities Corporation: This Corporation was dissolved in February 1947 and General Electric 
Company, the sole stockholder, received all its assets, subject to its liabilities, as a liquidating distribution in complete redemption 
and cancellation of its outstanding stock. 

6. Other accrued items: The amount shown opposite this caption as of December 31,1947, includes an accrual of $23,000,000 
for payments made by General Electric Company to the General Electric Pension Trust in January and February 1948. The total 
amount paid or accrued for 1947 by the parent Company and its affiliates for future pension payments under the General Electric 
Pension Plan was $28,430,806. This amount constituted full funding of costs applicable to 1947 service and a partial liquidation 
of the unfunded cost of benefits applicable to service prior to September 1, 1946. Under the Plan as amended effective September 1, 
1946, the Company and its participating affiliates are obligated to pay to the Trust currently the cost of current service benefits 
but the funding of the cost of benefits applicable to service prior to September 1, 1946, is discretionary with the Board of Direc¬ 
tors. Accordingly, no amount in excess of the payments herein described (and corresponding payments in prior years) has been 
accrued for the cost of past service benefits under the Plan. 

7. Notes payable: These represent borrowings of $150,000,000 from eleven insurance companies and one bank as Trustee of 
various trusts, evidenced by twenty-year promissory notes dated December 2, 1946, bearing an interest rate of 2.53%, and 
$30,000,000 from various banks, evidenced by five-year notes dated December 3,1946, bearing an interest rate of 1 % %. Under the 
terms of the loan agreements applicable to the twenty-year notes, the Company must repay $3,000,000 per annum commencing 
in 1953 and has the right to repay an additional $7,500,000 annually commencing June 1, 1948, without payment of premium. 
Larger amounts may be repaid at any time upon payment of a premium which decreases as the notes approach maturity. The 
bank loans may be repaid at any time without payment of premium. 

In addition to these borrowings by General Electric Company, General Electric Supply Corporation has borrowed funds from 
time to time on its own account through the sale of commercial paper having short term maturities. As of December 31, 1947, 
the aggregate amount of these borrowings was $23,750,000. 
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REPORT OF INDEPENDENT PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 
Seventy Vine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


To the Stockholders and the Board of Directors of 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

We have examined the balance sheet of General Electric Company and the 
consolidated balance sheet of General Electric Company and Affiliates as of 
December 31, 1947 and the related statements of income and earned surplus for 
the year then ended, have reviewed the systems of internal control and the 
accounting procedures of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of 
the transactions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appro¬ 
priate. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and included all procedures which we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheets and related statements of 
income and earned surplus present fairly the position of General Electric Com¬ 
pany and the consolidated position of General Electric Company and Affiliates 
at December 31, 1947 and the results of their operations for the year then ended 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with the preceding year. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
February 25, 1948 
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GENERAL® ELECTRIC 


Employee Benefit Plan Statistics 


General Profit Sharing Plan* (Authorized by stockholders in 1934) 

Earnings under Plan for 1947. $ 8,683,601 

Undistributed earnings under Plan for previous year. 106,356 

Available for final distribution to eligible employees (a). $ 8,789,957 

(a) Plan discontinued as of December 31, 1947 (see page 8) 

Extra Compensation Plan* (Authorized by stockholders in 1934) 

Amount accrued under Plan for 1947. $ 4,323,818 

of which such portion as the Directors may determine will be distributed to 
eligible employees in 1948. The amount accrued for 1946 was $1,997,770 of 
which $1,898,843 was distributed. 

Life Insurance Plan (Established in 1920) 

Insurance in force—paid for by the Company. $140,559,573 

Additional insurance in force—paid for by employees. 402,959,250 

Total life insurance in force December 31, 1947. $543,518,823 

Number of employees insured. 148,148 

Benefits paid—year 1947. $ 2,705,221 

•—28 years ended December 31, 1947. $ 31,358,842 

Number of beneficiaries. 13,298 

Savings Plans 

Employees* Savings Plan (Established in 1923) 

G.E. Employees Securities Corporation: 

Debenture bonds issued—25 years ended December 31, 1947 (a). $107,433,510 

Debenture bonds redeemed in this period. 76,547,630 

Debenture bonds held by individuals December 31, 1947 (b). 30,885,880 

Notes held by Additional Pension Trust December 31, 1947 (c). 21,720,000 

Total obligations December 31, 1947, representing employees’ savings. $ 52,605,880 

Total interest and additional payments made on the Corporation’s obligations 
—25 years ended December 31, 1947. $ 57,252,914 

(a) No offering since 1941 

(b) Number of bondholders. 20,977 

(c) Number of Additional Pension Plan Participants (see opposite). 27,791 

U.S. Savings Bond Plan (Established in 1941 as War Savings Plan) 

Bonds paid for by employees May 1, 1941 to December 31, 1947 (cost). $225,441,738 

As of December 31, 1947, employees had authorized payroll deductions for the pur¬ 
chase, at an annual rate, of Bonds costing. $ 16,250,623 

Vacation Plan (Established in 1892) and Holiday Pay 

Vacation and military duty allowances—'year 1947. $ 19,200,000 

Payments for observed holidays—year 1947. $ 13,000,000 

Suggestion Plan (Formalized in 1922; awards made since 1906) 

Awards for employees’ suggestions—year 1947. $ 210,000 

—25 years ended December 31, 1947. $ 2,258,000 

* Statistics apply to the parent Company. Other statistics shown on pages 24 and 25 apply to the Parent and all participating affiliates. 
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Pension Plans 

Company Pension Plan (Established in 1912; amended in 1946 as authorized by 
stockholders. Provides old age pensions, disability pensions, and payments upon 
death under certain conditions. Employees have a vested right to pensions upon 
compliance with certain conditions as to age and service. Pensions are divided into 
two parts (1) past service annuities—paid for entirely by the Company—for all em¬ 
ployees who had one or more years of continuous service on September 1,1946, and 
(2) future service annuities—paid for jointly by the Company and employees— 
applicable to service after September 1, 1946 for all employees who elect to par¬ 
ticipate) 

Assets of the General Electric Pension Trust—February 29, 1948 (a). 

Pension and life retirement payments—year 1947. 

—36 years ended December 31, 1947. 

Number on pension and life retirement rolls December 31, 1947. 

Average age. 

Average continuous service. 

(a) Approximate amount; the assets consist principally of U.S. Government secu¬ 
rities. Company payments of $28,431,000 and employee payments of $9,855,000 
were made to the Trust for the year 1947. 


$150,000,000 
$ 5,437,237 
$ 51,997,907 
8,552 
69.4 years 
27.2 years 


Additional Pension Plan (Established in 1928 to promote saving by employees for 
supplemental pension purposes; revised as of September 1, 1946 to provide for reten¬ 
tion of amounts accumulated on that date but to discontinue further payments to 
the Trust) 

Assets of the Additional Pension Trust—December 31, 1947 (b). 

Number of participants... 

Amount returned to participants—20 years ended December 31, 1947. 

(b) The assets consist principally of notes of G.E. Employees Securities Corpora¬ 
tion (see Employees’ Savings Plan—opposite page). 


$ 

$ 


22 , 637,000 

27,791 

15,417,000 


Relief and Loan Plans (Established in 1936; funds contributed equally by the Company 


and employees) 

Assets of Relief and Loan Associations—December 31, 1947 . $ 

Twelve years ended December 31, 1947—loans granted. $ 

—loans repaid. $ 

—relief payments. $ 


2,974,000 

5,405,000 

5,228,000 

217,000 


General Electric Educational Fund (Established in 1945, in honor of Charles A. Coffin 
and Gerard Swope, the Fund consists of the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, created in 
1922, the Gerard Swope Foundation and the G.E. Employees Education Foundation. 
Income of the Fund provides educational loans, fellowships and scholarships for 


employees and others.) 

Assets of the General Electric Educational Fund—December 31, 1947 . $ 

Amount granted—25 years ended December 31, 1947. $ 

Number of grants (to 323 individuals). 


1,033,000 

204,000 

486 


Other Employee Benefits include educational courses, and in special circumstances, loans for pur¬ 
chase of homes. 

Through Mutual Benefit Associations (established in 1902) and through Group Disability In¬ 
surance Plans (established in 1939) employees and their families may receive disability, hospitaliza¬ 
tion, surgical and death benefits for sickness and accident cases not covered by Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Laws; in general, the cost of benefits paid under these Plans is borne by employees, and the 
cost of their administration is borne by the Company. 
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N EW General Electric records were set in 1947—in research and engineering, in develop¬ 
ment and production, and in the sale of innumerable products for industry, for com¬ 
merce, for farm and home. It is the purpose of this Yearbook to describe some of the 
outstanding developments of 1947 and to give some indication of their future course. 

Progress in Research 

General Electric’s research activities, which are the foundation for the Company’s 
products and services, are being carried on more intensively than ever before. 

Both basic and applied research are a fundamental activity in every field in which the 
Company has an interest. Completion of our new Research Laboratory at Schenectady the 
latter part of 1948 will give added facilities for scientific and technical studies. 

In addition to the Research Laboratory, there are more than 20 General Electric develop¬ 
ment laboratories and many engineering divisions where most of the results of research are 
given application. The largest of these laboratories is the General Engineering and Con¬ 
sulting Laboratory—also at Schenectady—which reached a new peak of activity in 1947. 

Atomic Power Research 

General Electric has allocated an important share of its research and engineering skill to 
the government’s program for the development of atomic energy. We have been operating 
the Hanford Works, in Washington State, for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, for 
more than a year, and research work on a rapidly increasing scale has been carried on in 
Schenectady in a temporary laboratory while a new government laboratory for atomic re¬ 
search is under construction there. 

Notable progress in the field of atomic energy was made in the year. A demonstration 
of the production of power from atomic energy power plants is possible within the reason- 
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k ably near future; but many scientific and engineering questions must be answered before 

atomic fuel can be converted to commercial use. 

Weather Modification 

Further experiments in weather control led to a new knowledge which, it is believed 
now, will result in inestimable benefits for mankind. 

* Under contractual arrangements with the government, the Research Laboratory carries 

out laboratory-type experiments and acts as consultant to the Army and Navy. The plan¬ 
ning and execution of experiments on actual weather phenomena are done by the Army and 
Navy. However, the benefits which are indicated from the experiments are by no means 
confined to the military. Control of moisture supply in arid areas, prevention of excessive 
snowfall in cities, prevention of hail, elimination of icing hazards in air transportation and 
of overcast conditions around airports, and the minimizing of the effects of tropical hurri¬ 
canes—these are some of the possibilities resulting from this one General Electric research 
project. 

Guided Missile Design 

Investigations in the fields of aerodynamics, rocket motor design, propellents, electronics, 
and controls have been continued in an extensive rocket research program being conducted 
for the Army. 

An important aid in this work was a new telemetering device which transmits a contin¬ 
uous record of operating conditions from the missile to the ground. A station for static¬ 
testing rocket motors up to 50,000 pounds thrust—approximately 500,000 horsepower— 

\ was completed in 1947 and contributed valuable data for basic rocket motor design and 

fuel development. 


Basic elements of an atomic power plant are indicated in this model built at the Research Laboratory. 














More Power for America 

The electric utilities again set a new record for electric power output in 1947, which was 
8.6 per cent greater than in 1946. But although they are expanding to meet demands, the 
growth of both industrial and home use of electricity has been so rapid that expansion, set 
back by war, has not been able to keep up, and the reserve margins of most electric systems 
have been sharply reduced. 

To meet this urgent need for more power, the electric utilities last year installed some - 

two million kilowatts of new generators and are planning to add five million more in each 
of the next several years. Steam turbines will drive most of these new generators, and Gen¬ 
eral Electric will supply a large share of them—along with transformers, cable, switchgear, 
and the other equipment needed to extend and strengthen America’s electric service. 

A constant objective of General Electric’s steam-turbine engineering has been to steadily 
increase the amount of energy extracted from each pound of coal or gallon of oil. This path 
has led to higher steam temperatures and greater pressures. Six of the new turbines now 
building, totaling 700,000 kilowatts, will operate at 1,050° F, while five turbines, total¬ 
ing 580,000 kilowatts, will utilize the fuel-saving method of re-superheating some of the 
steam after it has passed through several of the turbine stages. 

The gas turbine, already famous for its performance in jet propelled airplanes, is being 
studied for other uses, such as for locomotives, ship propulsion, and industrial power 
plants. A radically new 4,800-horsepower gas turbine power plant for locomotive drive 
was built in Schenectady and given preliminary tests during 1947, and a 5,000-kilowatt 
generator set for power stations, driven by a gas turbine, will be built in 1948. 



Left , one of six motors , which will withstand sub¬ 
mersion in water , built to drive wood pulp grinders . 


Torpedo-shaped aircraft jet engines get trial runs 
in test chambers before their delivery to the Army. 
















Putting Motors to Work 


Production of General Electric fractional horsepower motors for thousands of different 
home, farm, and industrial uses reached an all-time high in 1947. Even so, the demand at 
the year end far exceeded supply for some types. A great aid in meeting the demand was a 
reduction of over 80 per cent in the number of basic types, resulting from an intensive study 
of customers' needs and comprehensive redesigning. 

General Electric engineered some unusual motor applications during the year. For example, 
six large synchronous motors were made watertight with a special fabricated framework to 
protect them from'periodic flood damage. And three large motors were provided to pump 
water from the Colorado River through a 13-mile tunnel to the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies. The value of the farm crops irrigated in this way is expected to be increased by 
$20,000,000 annually. 


Electricity Increases Production 

In 1947, General Electric considered it a major responsibility to furnish machinery to 
alleviate as much as possible the almost universal shortages in production in basic in¬ 
dustries. i 

Steel 

An outstanding example was electric equipment to drive the machines that make the 
nation’s steel. One of these machines is a new 66-inch reversing hot-strip mill, the first of 
its type. Instead of running the strip through several rolls in tandem to obtain the desired 
thickness, it is run to and fro in the reversing mill, with specially designed coilers that 
keep the temperature high during the whole process. 

Another new development is a magnetic side-register control which automatically guides 
a fast-moving hot steel strip in exactly the path it should take. Still another is an x-ray 
thickness gage. As the hot strip comes through the rolls this gage measures it without 
touching it and continuously adjusts the roll clearances to maintain exactly the desired 
thickness. 

Rubber 

There was a definite trend to the use of completely electrified calender trains for coating 
fabrics with rubber. Individual electric-motor drives were used in a large number of 
installations to supersede mechanical drives formerly used. 

Textiles 

By the ingenious use of Alnico magnets an important development has been engineered 
in the textile field through the use of "two for one" twisting. Ordinarily the yarn is twisted 
only once for each spindle revolution, but by the use of the magnet the yarn can now be 
twisted twice for each revolution, thereby increasing production. 

Aircraft 

The National Aeronautic Association made seven awards to the Company in 1947 in 
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recognition of its jet engine designs. Engines designed by General Electric powered seven new 
designs of military airplanes which made their initial flights in 1947. One—the Douglas 
Skystreak—set a new world's air speed record of 650.6 miles an hour. An improved engine, 
with more thrust than any of the types previously designed by us, will go into production 
early in 1948, at our Aircraft Gas Turbine factory. 

Air Navigation and Traffic Control 

Our Electronics Department is developing a revolutionary air navigation and traffic con¬ 
trol system, called TRICON, which could handle as many as 200 aircraft a minute traveling 
at 300 miles an hour at any point along aerial "superhighways." The system provides for 
"electronic tracks" to avoid collisions, and both the pilot and the airport can tell by 
automatic indicators the position and course of the aircraft regardless of weather conditions. 
Such a system could serve both government and civilian aviation. 

Land Transportation 

General Electric in 1947 shipped over a million horsepower in electric transportation 
equipment, more than twice the amount installed by the entire industry in an average pre¬ 
war year. Numerous improvements in locomotive designs and improved manufacturing 
methods contributed to this production accomplishment, and an even greater output is 
expected in 1948. 

Important items in this 1947 output were over 300 complete diesel-electric and electric 
locomotive units for domestic use. In addition, several hundred electric equipments were 
built for Alco-G-E diesel-electric locomotives. Approximately 1,250 equipments went into 
trolley coaches and modern street cars. 

The world s largest single-cab all-electric locomotives were built by General Electric for 
the Great Northern and put into service on the main line to speed both passenger and 
freight trains through the Cascade tunnel. 

Power at Sea 

Of the 30 ocean-going vessels delivered in 1947 by American shipyards to private owners 
here and abroad, 18 were equipped with General Electric propulsion turbines. The two 
outstanding luxury passenger liners under construction in 1947 were the President Cleveland 
and the President Wilson, both powered by General Electric turbine-electric equipment. 
We also supplied the propulsion and auxiliary ship-service generating equipment for a Navy 
carrier placed in service during the year. 

Engineering for Better Living 

More design improvements in electric appliances were introduced in 1947 than in any 
previous year. Outstanding examples were in refrigerators, automatic washers, and electric 
ranges. Most radical development in refrigeration was a smaller yet more efficient refriger¬ 
ating mechanism, introduced early in 1947, which enabled us to provide two additional 
cubic feet of refrigerated space without increase in floor space. 

An 8-cubic-foot combination refrigerator and home freezer has separately refrigerated 
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Left, assembly line production of General Electric space-maker refrigerators at the Erie, Pa., plant. 
An all-plastics seamless one-piece dinghy is molded in the Chemical Dept, plant at Pittsfield, Mass. 


and insulated compartments, each with its own door and control. The freezer compartment 
maintains from zero to 10°F temperature for freezing and storing frozen foods. The refrigera¬ 
tor compartment maintains about 38° for normal fresh food storage and does not have to 
be defrosted. The freezer unit requires defrosting only twice a year. 

First to operate completely automatically from the time it is started until it has completed 
its operating cycle, a new all-automatic washer has its entire mechanism so mounted that 
vibration is reduced to the point that the washer need not be bolted to the floor. Rectan¬ 
gular, and opening at the top, only three short lengths of hose are required for installation, 
for hot and cold inlets and drain. 

The new electric range has Calrod surface units which heat more quickly. The new 
units are longer-lived. One range model has a built-in six-quart pressure cooker. 

The General Electric steam iron can be changed from a steam to a dry iron by the turn 
of a control knob. 

A waterproof heating pad, for both wet and dry heat applications, has the electric heat¬ 
ing unit and cord completely sealed. It has a full range of three fixed heats. 

Electronics 

More General Electric radios will probably be produced in 1948 than in any previous 
year. It is expected that demand for frequency modulation (FM) and television receivers 
will be accelerated as more stations start operating. In 1947 we shipped 200 FM station 
transmitters and were building television transmitters and allied equipment for many new 
stations. 

Our microwave radio relay equipment was put into service between New York City and 
Schenectady, relaying television programs to our station, WRGB, for rebroadcast in the 
Schenectady, Albany, and Troy area. Similar equipment was supplied to a Chicago station. 

Production of facsimile broadcast station and receiving equipment was started for a 
number of large newspapers and broadcasters who will carry on programming experiments 
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this year. An electronic oven for restaurants was developed and is being used in food-heat¬ 
ing experiments. It is designed to heat pre-cooked frozen foods to a table temperature in 
"•bout a minute. 

Our electronic navigator or marine radar was installed on vessels with such widely 
varying requirements as private yachts, ferries, tankers, tugs, cargo ships, and passenger 
liners. Three types of radar were installed on a Great Lakes steamer to determine the best 
type for lake vessels. 


Chemicals 

Increased facilities for the production of four of the Chemical Department's major prod¬ 
uct lines—silicones, alkyd resins, laminated plastics materials, and molded plastics prod¬ 
ucts—were completed in 1947. 

In the plastics field the Chemical Department developed a heat-resistant molding com¬ 
pound, produced the first all-plastics rowboat, and constructed a record-breaking plastics 
part weighing 650 pounds for a synchrotron. There were new applications for silicone oil 
and bouncing putty, and a new adhesive. 

Metallurgical developments included new Alnico holding assemblies, an ion trap for 
television tubes, and a magnetic vibrator assembly to test magnets. Various alloys were 
also improved. 

Resin and insulation advances included a solventless, cold-setting resin, a varnished 
cloth combining insulating and adhesive properties, and improved Glyptal resins for 
enamels. 

The nine-foot all-plastics dinghy, which weighs only 80 pounds and is capable of 
holding loads of more than 1,500 pounds, was so successful that production of an all-plastics 
12-foot catboat was started. Plastics foam in seats and gunwales make the dinghy unusu¬ 
ally safe. 

Our new silicone materials are finding ever-widening uses in industry and the home. 
Emulsified silicone oils were applied as mold release agents in the manufacture of such prod¬ 
ucts as tires, shoe soles, and heels. The high viscosity silicone oils are being used in hydrau¬ 
lic timer units in such household devices as toasters. Bouncing putty was used as the live 
center of golf balls and was incorporated by another manufacturer in a device that auto¬ 
matically adjusts table legs to uneven floors. 

Air Conditioning 

Among the most important refrigeration-equipment developments of the year were a 
hermetically sealed motor-compressor and a new open-type condensing unit, compact and 
of low height. They were first applied in redesigned water coolers. Beverage coolers, candy 
merchandisers, commercial refrigerators, display cases, and vending machines are other 
applications. 

Two new models of oil-fired warm-air furnaces, developed by General Electric, are ap¬ 
proved by Underwriters' Laboratories for installation in closets, alcoves, and utility rooms, 
as well as basements. 

Added ease of installation was attained in two newly designed self-contained air con¬ 
ditioners for commercial applications. 
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Lamps and Lighting 


The Lamp Department concentrated last year on the task of increasing productive capa¬ 
city in types of lamps which were still in short supply. Production of all lines of lamps was 
increased substantially, and by year end most shortages were alleviated with the exception 
of Christmas tree lamps. Production of these lamps was stopped during the war, and this 
created pent-up demand which was greater than we could meet in spite of a production 
which was far in excess of the biggest prewar year. Another substantial increase in produc¬ 
tion is planned for 1948. 

With more than 10,000 different kinds and sizes of General Electric lamps to draw upon, 
and with the knowledge of how to apply these light sources, we believe our job is to increase 
substantially the use of correct lighting for all of our seeing tasks. Homes, schools, office 
buildings, factories, and stores need from four to seven times more artificial illumination 
than they now have. The wide acceptance of fluorescent lamps, and of the combination of 
fluorescent with incandescent lighting, show that progress is being made in this program. 

To meet the increasing demand for fluorescent lighting, additional manufacturing facilities 
were provided and still more are planned for 1948. From a few gaily colored tubes intro¬ 
duced by General Electric at the World’s Fair in 1938, fluorescent lamps have grown in 
only ten years to a point where they light one-third of all our commerce and industry. 

Equal in importance to the development of new light sources is our constant research in 
improving existing lamps and perfecting their manufacture. Proof of the efficacy of this 
program is evidenced by the increased life ratings of certain lamps and improved lighting 
efficiencies in others. It was found possible to obtain more light from our Slimline lamps. 
These new Slimlines are particularly needed for industrial and commercial lighting fixtures 
and in show cases. Two new infrared industrial lamps were introduced for drying-oven 
applications. 

We improved our all-glass sealed-beam automotive headlamp to a point that it now gives 
approximately 16 per cent more light from the passing beam and 12 per cent more from the 
driving beam. For large trucks and buses we introduced the sealed-beam fog lamp in the 12-16 
volt rating, with either clear or amber lens. 

General Electric also introduced a new street light which places 40 per cent more light 
on the street. The City of Chicago has ordered 7,620 General Electric street lights, and 
installations will begin this year. 

By installing a greater number of General Electric sports floodlights than are used in the 
Yankee Stadium in New York City and in Fenway Park in Boston, Briggs Stadium in 
Detroit will soon be the brightest baseball park in the country. 


Erie Boulevard , Schenectady, with Company sign in background , is one of nation s best-lighted streets. 
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Organization Changes 


Pursuant to the by-laws, and by action of the Board, the 
number of Directors has been decreased from 18 to 17. 


O 

Clarance Stanley, a Director since 1937, resigned from the Board of your Company on Feb. 28, 1947. 

John P. Wilson, a Director since 1938, resigned from the Board of your Company on Dec. 19, 1947- 

Jesse W. Lewis, Treasurer since 1936, retired as of December 31, 1947 under the provisions of the 
Company Pension Plan after more than 37 years of the most effective and loyal service. 

Roy C. Muir, Vice President since 1934, and General Manager, Apparatus Department, retired as 
of December 31, 1947 under the provisions of the Company Pension Plan after more than 42 years of 
outstandingly able and devoted service. 

Edwin E. Potter, a Commercial Vice President since 1945, was elected a Vice President on March 28, 
1947, and has charge of the commercial aspects of the Company’s relations with its customers. 

Henry V. Erben, a Commercial Vice President since 1944 and Assistant General Manager, Apparatus 
Department, was elected a Vice President on December 19, 1947, and was appointed General Man¬ 
ager of the Apparatus Department, effective January 1, 1948. 

John D. Lockton, Assistant Treasurer since 1934, was elected Treasurer of the Company on Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1947, effective as of January 1, 1948. 

Raymond M. Alvord, Commercial Vice President since 1938, retired as of September 30, 1947 under 
the provisions of the Company Pension Plan after 43 years of loyal, faithful and able service. 

Thomas S. Knight, Commercial Vice President since 1936, retired as of December 31, 1947 under 
the provisions of the Company Pension Plan after 44 years of loyal and effective service. 

William H. Milton, Jr., formerly Assistant General Manager of the Chemical Department and Ad¬ 
ministrator of Hanford Works, was elected a Commercial Vice President March 28, 1947. 

Ray W. Turnbull, formerly President of Hotpoint Inc., an affiliated company, was elected a Com¬ 
mercial Vice President on March 28, 1947- 

Clarence C. Walker, formerly a District Manager for the Lamp Dept., was elected a Commercial 
Vice President on October 24, 1947, effective as of January 1, 1948. 

• 

Cummings C. Chesney, Honorary Vice President since his retirement in 1930, died on November 27, 
1947- Mr. Chesney made notable contributions to the industry both as an engineer and as an adminis¬ 
trator of the Apparatus business of your Company. 

Burton G. Tremaine, one of the founders of the Company’s lamp business and Honorary Vice Pres¬ 
ident since his retirement in 1928, died on February 16, 1948. Mr. Tremaine’s leadership provided a 
firm foundation for the growth and success of the Company’s lamp business through the years. 
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CHARLES F. ADAMS 
S. SLOAN COLT 
JOHN COWLES 
DONALD K. DAVID 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 
FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON 
HENRY S. MORGAN 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
PHILIP D. REED 
ROBERT C. STANLEY 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
ROBERT T. STEVENS 
SIDNEY J. WEINBERG 
LEWIS B. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES E. WILSON 


OFFICERS 

CHARLES E. WILSON. President PHILIP D. REED. Chairman of the Board 

RALPH J. CORDINER. Vtce President—Assistant to the President 


HARDAGE L. ANDREWS 
WALTER R. G. BAKER 
LEMUEL R. BOULWARE 
HARRY L. ERLICHER 
HENRY V. ERBEN 
ZAY JEFFRIES 


Vice Presidents 

CHESTER H. LANG 
RAY H. LUEBBE 
ROBERT S. PEARE 
EDWIN E. POTTER 
DAVID C. PRINCE 


GEORGE R. PROUT 
EARL O. SHREVE 
MARTIN L. SLOAN 
ELMER D. SPICER 
C. GUY SUITS 
HARRY A. WINNE 


Comptroller 

DONALD L. MILLHAM 


THEOPHILUS F. BARTON... 
WILLIAM O. BATCHELDER 
LEONARD T. BLAISDELL. . 
WILLIAM B. CLAYTON.... 
ORVILLE F. HAAS. 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


JOHN D. LOCKTON WILLIAM W. TRENCH 


Commercial Vice Presidents 


. . .New York CLAUDE J. HENDON. Atlanta 

. Chics# JOHN E. N. HUME. Schenectady 

Cleveland WILLIAM H. MILTON, JR. Washington, D. C. 

. Dallas ALEXANDER S. MOODY. Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia RAY W. TURNBULL. San Francisco 

CLARENCE C. WALKER. Boston 


HONORARY OFFICERS 

GERARD SWOPE. Honorary President OWEN D. YOUNG. Honorary Chairman 

WILLIS R. WHITNEY.. .Honorary Vice President 


a 
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General Electric Company and Domestic Manufacturing Affiliates 



(Comprises the 125 Plants located in 90 cities in 22 States, owned or leased 
in the U.S. A. Does not include plants operated for the U.S. Government) 


California 

Anaheim 
Los Angeles 
~v. Oakland (3 Plants) 
Ontario 
San Francisco 
San Jose 




Connecticut 

Igeport (2 Plants) 
iden (2 Plants) 
Trfolk 

Plainville (2 Plants) 



inois 

nton 

icago (2 Plants) 
icogo Heights 
cero (2 Plants) 
mville 
ecatur 
eKalb 
Mattoon 


, t 



Decatur 

Ft. Wayne (3 Plants) 

Huntmgburg 

Kokomo 

Tell City 

Wabash 


Kentucky 

Bowling Green 

texmgton 

Owensboro 


Mississippi 

I Jcckson 


Missouri 

Stflouis 

New Hampshire 

Somersworth 

Mr 

New Jersey 

Bloomfield 
Hoboken 
Irvington 
jjsNewark 
lip? Trenton 

New York 

Buffo lo 

Clyde 

Coxsacke 

Elmira 

Ft. Edward 

Millerton 

Mt. Vernon 

Poughkeepsie 

Saugerties 
Schenectady 
Syracuse f3 Plants) 
Utica (2 Plants) 
Waterford 
White Plains 


Maryland 

Baltimore 


North Carolina 

Goldsboro 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown 

Bridgeville 

Erie 

New Kensington 
Philadelphia 
Scranton (2 Plants) 
York (2 Plants) 


Rhode Island 

Newport (2 Plants) 
Providence (2 Plants) 



Massachusetts 

Ashland {2 Plants) 
East Boston 

Everett (2 Plants) 

Fitchburg 

Holyoke 

Lowell (3 Plants) 
Pittsfield (5 Plants) 
Taunton 

West Lynn (3 Plants) 
Worcester (3 Plants) 

Michigan 

Detroit 



Andover 

Bellevue 

rus 

eland (5 Plants) 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Dover 
Euclid 
Jefferson 
Niles (2 Plants) 
Norwood 
Tiffin 

Warren (2 Plants) 
Youngstown 



Wisconsin 

Milwaukee (2 Plants) 























































Electronics Park at Syracuse, New York, which began operations 
in 1947, gives General Electric an unrivaled center for electronics 
research, engineering, and manufacturing. Today s electronic 
tubes make possible newly improved General Electric radio and 
television receivers and transmitters, aircraft and marine radar, 
two-way communication equipment — and they are used in a 
great number of industrial processes to reduce costs and 
improve products. At Electronics Park dreams of a better 
tomorrow through electronics are becoming a reality. Electronics 
Park is a symbol of General Electric s constant exploration in 
many fields to provide more goods for more people at less cost. 













